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ABSTRACT 

Intercultural conaunlcatlon is defined in this paper 
as coBnunlcatlon among persons of different cultures and is discussed 
in terns of cultural variance with regard to perceptions, intuitions, 
feelings, and eaotlons. Pscyhologlcal studiv'is, as well as the 
author's experiences, are cited in support of the theories. Two 
pantoalaes are suggested to deaohstrate the division at the brain: in 
the first, one figure represents the right half of the brain 
(Goldaund) , and the other figure represents the left half (Karziss) ; 
the second aise is designed to represent three different kinds of 
self -concepts, each one representing a different adaptation of the 
two kinds originally portrayed in the first pantoalae of Goldaund and 
Marzlss. (LL) 
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Afl WERVICi OF TUG PI ELD 
OF iMTE^.CULTUftAL COfMU llCATtO:} 



EA-^ard C. Stev/art 



Tlti$ pap0^ tm delivered Ootohw I, 19 at a confct^noe in 
Uaehington at AmHoan Univ^vaity^ flte oonfer^noe wob jointly epon^ 
$ot^d by tite Training Institute of tlie Bt4Bin4B8 Counoil for International 
Understanding (which is headquartered at American University) and the 
Washington CnccpUr of the Amrioan Sooiety for Training and Development* 
lludh of the earn material was aqain presented in Hoverrber at the annual 
conference of the Speech Comunlcatton Association^ In t}ie paper a ds^ 
liberate effort has been made to use metaphors and langik^e which com^ 
munioate to a general audience^ The presentation is normally aocompanisd 
by slides and other visuals and is designed for gwtdual transformation 
into an integrated cognitive/aesthetic expenence tiKtft the addition of 
pantomime to illustrate major aspects of the s\3>ieot. A successful 
3^erimentation with the pantomime took pU^ in Wojshington early in 
Decerrbers 1979* 

The field of Intercultural cornmuntcatlon t$ young and oossessos 
qualities of vigor and of a^vkwardness; of conviction and also of uncer-* 
tatnty; and the field Is aUo not clear about the boundaries of its 
body Image J AM of these qualtties are found In a gro.^th period. As 
I attempt to give an overview of the field, In some way suggest Its 
history, Its concents. Ideas and methods, v^hMe at the same time not 
neglect Its applications and oromlse, I find that I begin to ease my** 
self Into the posture that the task cannot be done, not even In the one 
and a half hour that I have with you* \!hat I have to say today will be 
more In the nature of an introduction to the nroceedtngs of this conference 

I wish to make these remards because I olan to display my comments 
around a few basic Ideas which not everyono In the field would totally 
acceot so it is necessary for me to make the disclaimer early. 



See Fisher, 1970, 32, for the indef Inl teness of boundaries of body 
image In chMdrent 



Tho question Is often asl<ed> ^Mhat is Intercultural corwnm I cation?^' 
Perhaps an answer to this question Is a rjood start for the path that we 
will follow throuflh the ffeld» V/e can answer the question by saying 
that It Involves communication among persons of different subjective 
cultures {Triandls, 1072) with key word being "Subjective." Let us 
explore that for a moment. 

Psychologists and Physiologists In recent years have engaged In the 
study of the brain and have beoun to orovlde an objective view of the 
rlch> sometimes lush and sometimes grlm^ Imaqes which Inhabit the far 
country of the mind. The Images and the landscnoe are part pf the person^ 
and not Immediately avaMable to observation; hence the natur'e and 
qualities of the mind are subjective. The Images, emotions, or if another 
term Is needed, the orograms of the mind, are unique results of each 
Individual's life exoerlence. iMevertheloss , each individual and each 
brain, although unique, arc not capricious, since each Is forged tn ex- 
perience shared anwng persons whosa Images and emotions are shaoed In 
similar social envi ro^iments • In many cases, as we look at the behavior 
and the mind behind It, v;e discover that there are qualitfes of minds 
shared with some other minds and these qualities we can call subjective 
culture. They come In oat terns, or, if \tc v/lsh, we can say that there are 
certain topograph leal features to the mental landscape which some persons 
share with others but not with all other oersons. Subjective culture Is 
derived from experience which a person has had In common with others and 
whlcl^ has left similar mental markings irrprinted on the mind; these per- 
sons have the same subjective culture. In intercultural communication, 
its theoretical parts and Its contents are designed to orovlde the maps 
of these cultural qualities, patterns of thinkin:i, values, assumptions, 
which make up subjective culture. 

There Is one universal feature of the brain, shaped by subjective 
culture, which is so fascinating and so important for our ourposes, that 
I wish to brh^g it forward now. 

Man appears universally to perceive the world as a duality or in 
binary terms. Thus there Is the Van g and Yin In China, the Gemini s.lgns 
of the Zodiac In the western societies, (ClrTot, 1962) and Innumerable 
other manifestations of the binary which has teased and Informed 
the human mind. Coming closer to our fields Freud too divided the mind 
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tnto the unconscious and the conscious, the Id and the Ego (orestded over 
by the Super Ego)* And no^v, out of work In psychobtology In the I960's> 
there comes the startling discovery that two personalities Inhabit the 
mental landscape/ one dvelllnq in the left half of the bratn and the 
other (n the right half* This finding came from studies of the results 
of brain surgery performed on persons suffering from severe eolleptlc 
seizures I When the surgeon severs the connection between the two hemi- 
spheres of the brain, the corpus callosum , the surgery calms the patient 
but also reveals the two separate personalities. 

The right half of the body Is controlled by the left hemisphere of 
the brain, but for the person who Is left-handed, the skill and precision 
of the hands are controlled by the development of the right half of the 
brain* Literally speaking, for persons who have lost the connection be- 
tween the left and right halves, either through Injury or surgery, the 
right hand knoweth not what the left hand doeth, A person with a ''spilt 
brain" who handles a cube with the left hand, behind a screen so that 
the cube is known only through touch, will probably find it difficult 
to select the word "cube" from a list of words as the object is handled. 

The example draws attention to the Important aspect of the two 
halves of the brain; they contain different functions* For our purposes, 
It Is Important to note that saatlal perception, artistic qualities, 
feelings and emotions are associated with the right hemisphere, while In 
the left hemisphere are found language and analytical abilities. 

All of us have the capacities, to some degree, of both hemispheres--* 
and In some way» In the domain of emotions, feelings and Intuitions we 
know \t. How does It feel to confront the two ootentlals In ourselves, 
to bring out clearly these contrasting qualities? 1 cannot describe It 
with words. Let us convey the feeling through vision. 



PAMTOMIME 

Ti)o figures appear on the stage back to back with looked hands; 
they mcy he tied together with pope or perhaps wrapped together t^th oloth* 
There is some slight movement in mison of the two, then a paroxysm of 
aotiuity and the two burst apart each to one half of the space of the 
stage, and from here on their movements and actions wilt be con(^cted to 
map out an imaginary central line separating the stage space into two 
halves* 



A second possibiHty is that the tb)o figuree emerge as from steep 
and sepamte into theiv t^jo Juxlves of space and mark out the central 
line demarcc^ting the t0o halves of space* 

One figure represents the right half of the brain^ and xoill he 
called Gol Snm d ^ while the other figure represents the left half of 
the brain and will be called Uarziss. 

The movements of Goldmund will be languid flowing and convey an 
emotional sweep^ and^ if possible^ also a feeling of esthetics and a 
sense for space and for things, Ibvements should ftot) from the inside^ 
from the central bo(^ rather than from the extremities. 

The movements of Itarziss should he individuated and differentiated 
into every body part: each part of the arm should move independently^ 
each part of the hand, and each ^oint of the fingers should move in- 
depently. The head should he held at an angle to the body, and the 
two arms held and moved asy metrically, the lips moving as in speech. 

From the point of view of the audience, Ooldmmd dwells in the left 
hand space while Narziss doetls in the right. !/henever Goldntmd moves 
into the space of '^arziss, his movements deteriorate because of con-- 
flict between the two styles, and the reverse happens when flarziss 
moves into the space of Goldnund. 

The conflict induced by the competing styles should be resolved in 
solving some problem in performing some task^ which will unite the 
language, analysis and factorial approach of Narziss wit^ the intuitive 
and esthetic approach of Goldmund with its dependence on emotion. 

After seeing the brain coma to life In orgailc form, ft Is easier 
to appreciate the two personalities Inhabiting the mental landscape, 
and with a power beyond thi ability of analysis to convey* I had 
barely suggested the history and the Ideas which exist Independent of 
the psychoblology you have Just seen* I am sure thht the movements and 
expressions you have exoerlenced have reached a deeper emotional level 
than my words are able to evoke* 
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A! though the significance of the div/slon of the brain may bo a 
recent discovery In psychoblology , the natural division between human 
qualities Is as old as right and left* In some cases one or the other 
may predomlnatOi and then In some Instances « there Is a strong competl* 
tlon between the two, and tt Is this point which Is relevant to Inter*^ 
Cultural communication. Since the field arose from practical rcqulre- 
mepts, and personal human needs In cross-cultural communication, the 
emphasis Is on the right side of the brain; but then there Is the need 
to analyze, to communicate over distance add time, to reach conclusions, 
and that Is referred to the left side* Intercultural communication 
incorporates, or shall we say minds> both, Conferences, conventions 
and Instruction In this field are consistently attractive to both kinds 
of mental orientations, those seeking an emotional message and those 
that require analys ls--loglcal and verbal. This Issuo Is not unique, 
of course, to Intercultural communication, but because of the youth of 

the field, bocause of Its links to or^jctlce and to "relevance and be- 
cause It has oome emotional and humanistic content, the emotlon-cognt - 
tlon contrast exists close to tho surface. 

Turning to very practical matters of this conference, we have tried 
to cope with these striving motives of persons Interested in intercultural 
communication by devoting the first day, today, primarily to the left, 
and them tomorro^v and the next day, we shall move In the direction of the 
right. Even today, ha\fever, as I have already done and will do again, I 
wish to acknowledge the right hemisphere, assure it that It Is not for- 
gotten, and remind It that In nat^iral events, In real life, that we 
function with both hemispheres, though seldom simultaneously. In describ- 
ing a tumble, we may begin by placing both hands on the floor, push off 
with the feet--but usually desist and say, 'liead over heels," and 
accompany It with the gesture of the hand. 

The cognitive-emotional distinction Is one of the untversals of 
human experience which consistently envigorates the field of Intercultural 
communication. Qut let us leave It behind for a moment, and turn to some 
of the problems we encounter In Intercultural communication. In describ- 
ing subjective culture as the important aspect of the field, I did not 
Identify what goes Into It, and I wish to turn to that subject noiv, and 
proceed with Indicating the various areas of the map which constitute 
the theory, fact anci cctitent of Intercultural communication. One jof the 
most Important of the<^i asv'^cts of subjective culture Is perceptlc^. 
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strange to say, at least In American culture, reality Is In the eye of 
the percelver, or more accurately stated It Is oart of his subjective 
culture. It has been shown that porceptton of the world Is different 
from culture to culture. 

The concept that a significant part of reality Is housed In the 
brain Itself Is elusive and difficult to graso. Most peoolo /etain 
a tenacious belief that the brain can In some way sweep aside errors, 
desires, misperceptlons and apprehend a vivid, Immutable reality. 
It Is believed that there Is an objective and Irreducible nerceptual 
order which someho\v works Its way oast the sensory organs, the nerves, 
eventually to register on the brain Its Indelible print like light 
falling on film to oroduce a photogranh. The Idea of the e Idol a goes 
back at least to the ancient Hreek (Coring, li)50), but thls~convbnt lonal 
conccot that the mind mirrors the vrorld out there Is not a valid view. 
V/hatever ultimate reality may exist In the objective world It does not 
impinge upon the sensory organs and Is not transmitted In Its renresent- 
atlveness to register In the circuitry of tire cells In the brain. Even 
the basic percept of form and the simole oerceptlon of color^ received 
by the sensory organs, undergo abstraction before transmission to the 
brain where the original oerceotlon Is encoded, and another modification 
takes place.' Once the perception Is stored, It does not remain Imoer- 
vlous to other events which may further modify It, At some future 
time the original perceotlon may b3 rctrelved and brought to conscious 
awareness, but this process Itself le«^V3S a mark on v/hat Is recognized 
as a past exoorlence. It fs clear that In this comolox process, there 
Is plenty of room for the past experience of the Individual to provide 
'Wnput'* Into a raw perception so that when It Is served up, the retrieved 
outcoim perceived as the original event may reveal features which are 
novel to the original perceotlon, and we have an Instance of a reality 
which is partly traced bad; to the features and qualities of the brain 
Itself as the reoosltory, ass Imi lator-'-or oerhaos we can say the 
computer"of prior experience. 

The Influence of the stored exoerience on nerceotion, thinkfng and 
behavior of the Individual Is critical for us, because the major task 
of Intercul tural communication Is to discover those regulatftles In 
perception, thinking, valuing and behaving which are shared among members 
of the same cultural grouo. Since we have reneatedly Insisted that 
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subjective culture Is a quality of the mlnd^ both personal and shared 
with other members of the cultural grouoi I v/ould like to turn to a 
personal example to MJustrate the way In which exoerlence modifies 
perception and memory. The specific content of the examole will be 
Idiosyncratic, but the process v/htch It Illustrates Is general and 
perhaps It will reriind you of simitar experiences of your wn, I 
hope that I have been successful by this ootnt In establlshlnq the 
validity of personal exemples, since the core of subjective culture 
Is the qualities Internalized which are shared with some others* 

As a child of seven or eight, I lived In Brazil, One of the 
most vivid experiences of this period of my life was the revolution, 
which deeply affected the oattern of life. The colleqe with which 
my father was associated turned over Its resources and plant to 
alleviate the human hurt caused by the revolution, t sneclflcally 
remember my mother taking me to the red brick qymnaslum, I walked 
with her through the main floor, v^hlch had been turned Into a hosoltal, 
with rw after row of beds filled with wounded soldiers. Afterwards 
I went davnstairs and bought some candy at the small store and then 
walked home. 

More than thirty years later I visited the same college campus 
for the first time since leaving when I was eight. I was escorted 
throughout the campus by an pld gentleman who was finishing more than 
forty years of service to the colle^je and who had been there during 
the period of revolution. One of the places that I asked to be shown 
was the red brick gymnasium that still stood out so vividly In my 
memory. As i/e walked through the campus, dwn an Incline, I say the 
squarish building which we approached and which he Identified as the 
gymnasium. It stood In a familiar shape but I was disappointed to 
observe that the red brick walls had been covered over with what 
appeared to be cement, since the surfaces of the structure na^ were 
grey and smooth, I asked my escort when the gymnasium had been redone 
and why the bricks had been covered. He answered that the building 
stood the way It had been hullt, that It had not been changed, 1 
asked if he were sure; I distinctly remembered the red bricks, and I 
told him about the visit to the gymnasium when It was used as a 
hospital, He assured me that he was an engineer and as such had been 
the Vice President resoonslble for the plant and grounds > that he had 
supervised cor^structlon and changes In the plant, and In fact was In- 
specting construction taking place during our tour of the grounds. 
The building stood, he repeated, the way It had been built. 
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In my mind I wont back and remembered all the gynviaslums I had 
known In Junior high school, high school, college, I remembered those 
of the schools which I h^d attended and those with which I had become 
familiar for one reason or another. This trip through memory yielded 
a strong Image of red brick gymnasiums, Hy experience with them had 
produced a mental Image In my mind that they are made of red brfck. 
This experience, coming later, encroached upon the earlfer experience 
of the gymnasluin In Brazil, modified It, and changed the concrete grey 
walls Into a red brick structure. And even today when I turn to the 
long reaches of memory and remember going Into that Improvised hospital, 
I walk Into a door framed by a red brick wall, 

I do not want to Impose upon anyone here a similar Image of red 
bricks, but I would Ifke to extract from the example the Important 
principle of how the human mind constructs Its reality and even modifies 
old Images stored In memory Into new forms to correspond with later 
experiences. If the pantomime was successful In ralsinn the emotional 
reality and vftaUty of the Inhabftants of the mental landscape, perhaps 
my example will begin to suggest some of their customs and behavior. 
The display of hw experience reaches back In time to possess and modify 
memories of earlier experiences effectively demolishes the objectivity 
of a perceptual order outside the brain, at least one that can be known, 
and assigns to the mind Itself a large share of the government of reality. 
Studies in the past frequently have shovvn that subjective culture reveals 
Its Influence markedly In memory. 

The Images of the mind can also be thought of as guiding the Immedi- 
ate perception of the world and the emotional responses to It. First 
let us turn to basic perceptual processes In the area of Illusions and 
show that the environment In which one lives and past experiences modify 
memory and, to a lesser degree, perception. The example that we are now 
looking for Is one which shays that perception, even at the level of the 
retina. Involves the selection, abstraction and suopressloii of stimula- 
tion. The processing of Incoming stimuli Is partly governed by the 
nature of the percelver^s senory and neural systems. At the same time 
the perceptual environment Induces certain sets on the percelver over 
time v/hlch Influence how he perceives his world. 
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Beglnntng tn ID56, an extensive study was condiictid among persons 
drawn from seventeen different geographic areas (Se^all, Campbell-, 
Herskovlts, 1963). Most of the persons In the study^ came from 
different parts of Africa, and one group from the Phlllpplrtes and two 
from the United States. The purpose of the study was to determine the 
perception of space and susceptibility to geometric Illusions of the 
persons in different narts of the world. The subjects were presented 
with stimulus materials such as the one Illustrated! 

i > 



y < 

It Is the so-called Mul)er*Lyer Illusion. Although the two horizontal 
,nnes are the same length, most people perceive them to be of different 
lengths* The experimenters constructed different variations of the 
Illusion^ and of the three others whfch they used, so that they were 
able to allow their subjects to select the oartfculat Illusion In which 
both ^Mlnes" appeared to be equals the so-called PSE, oolnt of subjective 
equality. It was found that the difference In length of lines varied 
from group to group when they selected what appeared to be equal tines, 
A group of residents In Evanston, Illinois, oercelved the lines to be 
of equal length when they differed by 20*3^, while for some grouos In 
Africa, the perception of equality was made for lines differing In 
length less than 2%. 

The results of this work, and otbors es well, clearly sho-w first, 
that everyone Is susceptible to the same Illusions, but the degree of 
susceptibility varies. The writers attribute the differences In percep- 
tion to the environments In whfch people live* In terms of the Mtiller- 
Lyer Illusion, vv/hlch we have illustrated, the strong susceptibility of 
the American sample stems from life In a wel l-caroentered environment 
with many right angles and regular rectangular forms In structures* 
These perceptual qualities are relatively absent In some of the African 
environments, where people did not oercelve the Illusion to the same 
marked degree. 

These studies of Illusions are extremely Important, for they sha^ 
the profound and fundamental influence of the percent ual exoerlence of 
the percelver In determining hav soace and georiietri cal forms are per- 
ceived. These are areas of perceptions which are relatively objective 
In the sense that they do not suggest meaning or values In the same way 
that simple designs such as the star of David, the cross or other Images, 
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which are embedded In syndboMc association, evoke emotions. But v/lth 
the Muller-Lyer- Illusion and with the other similar designs used, 
simple lines and rjeometrlcal figures, the cultural differences dis- 
covered Indicate the Influence of the environment and of the oerceptual 
history of the percelver at the fundamental level of the orocess of 
perception^ Thus we have to side with the Buddhist sages who see the 
substance of the World as maya ; perceptual reality Is an.llluslon^ 



Above, we have attempted to suggest the Influence of the mind It- 
self, first on the remembering of oast events, on memory, and then 
secondly on the r^/ process of perception. Although the experimental 
data In the field of Illusions Is Impressive, we can raise the question 
of relevance. Hoiv often In Intercultural communication are v/e really 
concerned with the problems of perception of soace and the susceptibility 
of geometric Illusions? There are a fe\/ Instances such as efforts to 
train mechanics , engineers and other professions In methods which re- 
quire the use of diagrams and layouts. Although It has been shavn that 
cultural differences of the kind we have talked about Intrude fn these 
Instances, admittedly their relevance and Imoortance are not great* If 
we turn to the area of thinking and of social stereotypes, Involving 
valuations as well as thln!;tng, then we enter Into areas which are much 
closer to everyday experience In Intercul tural connun I cation. This area 
Is a vast one v^hfch can best be suggested here through the same combina- 
tion of personal example and general orlnclole which we employed to 
symbolize the Impact of the mind on memory. Let me turn to a nersonal 
example v/h I ch Illustrates the surprising degree to which the ability to 
perceive depends on the act of categorizing or the process of coding 
sttmulL The percelver responds to the category tov/hlch a given stim- 
ulus has been assigned. The implication Is two-fold; oerceptlon Is of 
the general and not of the soeclfic stimuli. The response Is to a stimu- 
lus only as member of a class, and the difference betv/een perceiving, 
thinking and valuation Is diminished. 

The oxamole is some^.vhat complex, since It Involves a oerceptlon, a 
classification of It, and th^n an evaluation of the classification of the 
perception. The example refers to an experience of the late nineteen 
sixties v/hen professors like myself had become accustomed to male students 
wearing their hair long. In the beginning. It looked odd Indeed, but 
eventually, just as It happens with growing familiarization with persons 



> from another society or group one accents the basic phenomenon^ and makes 
Judgment about It In m\jch the same manner that one might make ludgments 
about any other aspect of aopearance or of dress, I felt that If the 
male student had a small face, delicate features, he should avoid framing 
It at the top and sides with flo^/lng and often flying masses of hair* 
(Illustrative sUde) On the other hand; a rugged face, with salient 
features could bewell set off by the frames of ha I r which some of the 
students affected. As f sat In my off Ice, I frequently had occasfon to 
observe the Interaction between hair and face during the periods between 
classes when students walked past my window, r had often noticed that 
when I looked outside at the walking students, they came from my rear, 
passed the windov and v^alked on davn the path, V/hen they approached 
from this direction, I could not see their faces, since they approached 
from the rear and walked avay from me ♦ At best I could see the tip of 
a nose perceived from the three quarters rear/ V/hen students came from 
the opposite direction, towards me, I could of course see their faces 
from three quarters from the front. 

One day I was seated at my desk when ( became aware of the usual 
hubbub Indicating the Split between classes and the movement of people 
outside the office, I glanced up and noticed two male students passing 
each other Just outside the window/, going In opposite directions* 
(Illustrative slide) The one going away from me had long hair davn to 
his shoulders; while the other v/alklng in the orjoosi te direction, 
that 1$, approaching me, had delicate features and wore his hair short, 
I glanced at thorn and glanced back down and continued my work. The 
thought passed through my mind, In accordcnce with my oerceotual belief, 
that the student should not have long hair with his kind of features,' he 
should wear his hair much shorter, I suddenly realized that I could not 
make that Judgment since I had not been able to see the face of the 
student with the long hafr at ^l K I quickly glanced our the window 
again to observe the two students, who * /ere tv;o or three oaces apart, 
noiy and verified that the student aporoaching me, whose face with Its 
delicate features 1 had seen, wore short hair and that the other whose 
face I had not seen had the long hair. 



I had made a Judgrrt^rtt about tvvo comhinaci hoadsj to ono face t had 
attached another 's hal>> ^d vice versa. The percootlon had been clearly 
guided by the value about faces and hair, and even thouqh the perception 
was of two separate particulars, I exoeflencod no difficulty at all In 
tornblning them Into mo re general categories and deriving a valuation from 
the perception, It was a startling experience for me to catch this ob* 
servatlon on the wing* \t Is seldom that v;e can halt the fl Ight of per- 
ception or of thinking and examine It as a process. It Is this fixing 
of the experience which Is unusual} otherv/lse, I propose that what I 
have described happens all the timej It Is at the root of all concents, 
stereotypes and general Izatlons. It Is Just another example of the fact 
that we purcelve categories, or more accurately examples of categories, 
rather than particulars* The Imoortant conclusion for Intercul tural 
communlcat ton Is that many categories used for classification are nart 
of subjective culture. These are encountered as nattorns of thinking, 
values an<j assumptions, Before turning to these, I would like to brief** 
ly summer i2e the three points I have made about the mind* 

The Issues of categorization, percent I on (and Its i llus Ions) and the 
Impact of experience and of the brain processes on memory, convey the 
open-ended asoects of reality v/hlch are filled by the subjective culture 
and the personal constructs and Images of the individual. ^Mth the aid 
of pantomime, I have attempted to shav some of the richness of the 
mental landscape and to apoeal to emotion and to Intuition to understand 
how the mind functions t At this point I v/ould like to turn to the topic 
of cognitive maps of the mind and of subjective culture* It will not be 
possible to present a detailed man; I will Indicate only some of the 
main features. And In the same way that our physical landscapes are 
marked by signs and directions, and our maps with captions , language 
Is one of the most Important and useful guides for understanding the \ 
cognitive maps of subjective culture. Language presents a particularly 
useful source of rules which the language speaker observes, and which he 
may not be ©vare of at all. For Americans In particular, who believe In 
sel f-r^etermlnat Ion, It Is an Imoortant attainment to clearly sha^^ that^ 
our behavior ts guided by rules which we neither select not wish to re- 
cognize, and sometimes resent, since they aopear to impede our creativity 
of expression. 



Thus far I I have been sugo^^tlng that In the mind there llve$ a 
thriving community of Images, omot Ions, and other Inhabitants of the 
mental landscape. It Is a world of mental space, often seen In color 
eftierglng blufsh, with shades of red. Some oeople see It as :laH)1n^>us 
purple, As both my discussion and the mlr>es have shavn. It Is a 
world of two communl ties, one emotional and the other more 
anatyticali The former ts more concerned with relations and whole 
parts ,wh I le we find that the other stresses the Isolation of factors, 
In short, of analysis renardtess of hoi^i the oarts actually occur tn 
the world of objects and observation/ 

The moment that we dlsreqard the qualities of the Inhabitants, 
the Images and emotions, and attempt to construct mans of thel r rela- 
tions, ha// they move through the landscape, their affinities, affilia- 
tions and conf I lets, we have entered the realm of patterns of thinking, 
The description of patterns of thinking fn terms of aff 1 1 1 at I on and of 
human communities Is an accurate model of v/ork of a number of anthro- 
pologists, sociologists , and social sclent Is ts who perceive a striking 
parallel betv^een patterns of thinking and the kinds of social structures 
which man frtvents for himself, The French sociologist Crozler in The 
6 u reauc ra tic phenomenon , Wittfogel l>^ 2il!3i!ii' Desootism , Levi -Strauss 
tn his v/Ork' wlW str Ism, eac'i sbe' tKlV oara'l leV, But let us 

avoid a review of the 1 1 terature and proceed as we have been doing by 
presenting a fe.^/ outstanding examples I 

In the vtev^s of some people, the relation between no rcept Ion and 
thinking 1$ continuous (Amhelm, R, , Visual Thinkin g, 1972) y one merges 
Into the other one. Pursuing our mctaohor that pat terns of thinking 
are analogous to the relations found among Images and emotions , we can 
also say that the quel I ties of the Images and emotions contribute to the 
kinds of relations organized In mental spdce. One determines the other 
at least In part. In the same way that the patterning of human com- 
munities, the family, the neighborhood, the tribe, the city, vary from 
culture to culture, we find that maps of subjective culture describe dif 
ferent patterns of thinking. 



This difforenco used to bo a difficult one to talk about or to 
accept In the mld-slxtlesi Students, and neople In fi<3neral, believed 
In only ono natural and normal way of thinking - the rational way. 
Some people were more adept l:can others and were bel ieved to be 
better thinkers. Some people made more mistakes, particularly when 
they allo.ved emotion to Intrude, All of these views revolve around 
the central be 1 lef that there Is one way of thinking, Durtno the 
nlneteen'Stxtlos, havevori accumulattng evidence and a changing social 
and cultural climate, oroduced an Increasing ability for oeople to 
break out of their Culture envelopes and reqard thel r behavior and .that 
of others more objectively; and, nerhaps above all, a greater toler- 
ance for differences developed during this period, which led neonle 
to bo more receotlve to differences In thinking* 

At a general level, nearly everyone v/ho has conducted research Into 
the thinking process arrives at two basic patterns . Even where excep- 
tions are made and more than two basic patterns are Identified (Pribram, 
b^j) the two basic ones can stl 1 1 be found dominant, 

Tlie most Interesting recent v/ork In this field has been done by 
Rosalie Cohen at tho University of Pittsburgh (Cohen, Or. Cohen 

has collected empirical evidence on th0 two basic patterns, although 
she Is careful not to rule out a greater number. Her data Is drawn 
from the performance of grade school students In accomol Ishlng certain 
mental tasks, Importantly, she arrives at distinctions between the tv/o 
patterns that, at a general level, we can assign to the two halves of 
the brain. She calls her two types analytical and relational/ I would 
like to show you one design dram from her protocols, to Illustrate a 
salient difference between the two natterns of thinking, 



Complex 



Simple 
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Tho analytical mind is adept at tsoidtino tha cff<}edded figure, ex- 
tracting tlie simple part from the more como lex figure, Tlie relational 
tliinlter, on tlie other liand» lias great difficulty In performing this 
perceptual feat. For him, the v/orld is perceived in totalities; he 
does not arbitrarily break It up into simpler factors for the ourpose 
of analysis. 

Let me stop with this one example and dra\v some Important general- 
izations from It, The first Is that If m adopt the concept of Isola- 
tion of factors and apply It to the social area, then we discover that 
the children In the Cohen study who were analytical, who separated out 
the simpler figures, came from homos In which they were assigned special 
tasS<s to perform, and lived In pee** grouos In which the children also 
developed special roles. The relational children, hcvevef, more often 
came from homes In which they were not given specUl tasl<8} the last 
child to finish at the dinner table cleaned up, so to speak, and In their 
peer groups there existed little development of special roles, Thus 
we see in the work of Cohen a parallel between thinking and social 
structure. 

1 would like to stress that the differences In thinking do not re- 
flect differences In intelligence} * they are differences in styles of 
thinking. In the work of Cohen, therefore, we perceive the reflection, 
the shimmering shadowy of one of the ovemhel ml ng concerns In the fl^ld of 
Intercultural communicatloni She found that children with both types of , 
patterns of thinking varied In intelligence. There were yery bright, 
relational children and yet there were the not so bright es well. The 
same distribution held up fof the analytlcel children, som$ more and others 
less Intelligent. We can now dsk the question about commMhlcetion^.^i^^^^^^ 
coovnunlcates the best with whcm? Her work suggests that simi lerit^;:MA-; '^^^ 
style of thinking Is heloful, If commgnlcetion occurs across differences, 
then there Is an important result, Children of one style^yho^re yery 
intelligent communicate better with children of the other style who are - 
only moderately intelligent, if the communicators have different stv^les, 
high intelligence for both hinders commun jcatlon. This result clearly 
implies the Importance of style, or patterns of thinking, In the process 
of communication. 

I should add that the distinctions in style which Cohen has found 
in the two patterns are similar to those found by others comparing pat- 
terns of thinking across cultures, between Americans and Chinese for 
Instance. Thus, we are talking about a human quality which h^s' been 



cultivated to different deflrcos In various grouos, and tn various oarts 
of the world. In many ways, It Is easier to rocoqnize the difference 
when It Is associated wl tlv a foreign lannuage, different physical 
appearances, and a strange land • Intercul tural communication has ex-^ 
ploltod this psychological fact as a means of Identifying human differ- 
ences as quail ties of the persoHi and then of sho\';tng the necessity for 
training and educating In these differences to span the gulf which 
separates people whose styles of thought of'o dl f ferentf The dl fference 
Is more readi ly ackno.vledfied In the stranger from another land, but 
It also exists mext door, The Chinese we see as exotic, but the chl Id 
next door Is not very bright. 

Defo re moving on to language, I would 1 Ike to describe one aspect 
of thinking which distinguishes most Americans from persons who have 
another subjective culture, Many Americans seem to have a versatile 
and energetic Inhabitant In their mental soace, an Implied Observer- 
Agent (the lOA), whose function It Is to assume porsoectlves and to take 
action. The concept of the Implied Observer-Agent can be Illuminated 
by means of an example from art, from monunf>ents which you will find In 
most cttios. 

If you travel to O.ulto, Ecuador, and walk throunh the Independence 
Square, you will notice fn the center of the square a tal 1 column with 
a classical figure standing on the pinnacle* At the base of the column 
there are four bronze Hons forming a square. To an American eye this 
monument may appear unusual; jt may convey a ^lightly uncomfortable 
feeling of looking at something without an Invitation, './hat Is It 
about the monument that evokes this feeling as It dfd for me? (Illustra- 
tive slide) 

One day as I looked at it, there flashed Into my mind the Image of 
the nelson monument In Trafalgar Square In London and the Grant Hop ument 
at the foot of Capitol Hill In Mashlngton* I realized that the Oulto 
monument shaded the four lions with their necks turned to glance up at 
the figure which crov^ned the column. Their glance closed off and com- 
pleted the monument compos It Ion, and also excluded the observer. 1 1 Is 
difficult to appreciate the monument from a photograph, since the column 
Is tall and the Hons are far be1a^> but the same effect can be found 
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with another group In ftulto Just outside the American Embassy. {Mlu** 
stratlve slide) If you will notice the maiden Is seated In the mid- 
dle of a pool of wator and surrounded by four seals at the edges of 
the water, all craning thetr norctne necks bacta^ard for a olance at 
the figure. {Illustrative slide) 

In contrast to these two art works , the 1 Ions of both the Grant 
and the Helson monuments do not look at the central figure commemorated. 
Instead,' they glance out to engage the perception of the observer. 
They Invite the observer to enter the comr>os 1 1 1 on . 

These two styles of art suggest a bas tc strategy In thinking. In 
the first case, the world Is perceived to have Its Integrity and 
to exist v/hether there Is someone around .to think about It or not. For 
example, let us suppose that the person who has such a feature as part 
of his subjective culture Is repairing a road. A bridge has washed 
away and It Is being replaced. A stgri 1$ put up Juat before the bridge 
to warn the motorist, ^'ftoad und^r repair*^' A motorist arriving there 
might wonder why It Is that the sign was not placed at the last point 
at which he could have detoured rather than just before the v^/ashout. 
In fact, I ffnd In many parts of the v/orld th9t the answer to the 
motorist *s complaint, who probably would he an American, Is slmoly 
that the sigh Is placed where the road Is under repair. The world Is 
accurately described. • 

llost Americans v/ould be Inclined to place the sigh at the 
motorist's last choice point, since their minds are pooulat^^d by 
Implied Observer-Agents who $re eager to do things, to p^rtlplpate, 
to make decisions. Many Americans seem reluctant to confront the 
material world on Its o^yn term^} they perfer to see It as an arena 
for making decisions and taking action which Is directed to\>/ards ^goals 
and taken from a perspective, \/hen I have sha/n symbolic photographs \ 
to students and asked' for what they see In them, they often aSk who 
the photographer was and then put their eyes behind the cirnera with ^ : 
the photographer and Imagine v/hat was In his mind as he took the 
photograph, and Impute to the photon rgoh what they conjecture was In 
the mind of the photograPheV. American students seem to be reluctant 
to look at a photogranh *as a pattern of objects or surfaces and permit 
perception to speak directly to them, This ts what It me^n%. The 
students require the agency of an Implied Observer-Agent to carry out 
tHil^^ analysis or to be the determiner of meaning In a manner similar to 
£n<)1Tsh syntax, which requires ft to ra I h and does not nermit the 
happening of rain to be Its o«^/n cause. 



Tho Implied Obsorver-Anent Is not d ocrmanont Inhabitant In all 
subjective cultures* This can be seen \f the lOA Is social Ized and 
taught to conduct lntervle\^/s, as Is common In America. For example, 
tf a survey were conducted among Americans about recent. eyentJ^ in 
Washington, an Interviewer might say^ *Mf you were Judge SI rica, what 
would you say to President MIxon about the tapes?'* ^tost A^nerlcans 
would readily accept that form for eliciting Information, where as 
members of other societies would probably correct the Interviewer 
emphasizing their own IdontI ty as separate that of the Judge. They 
would not accept that form of the guestlon; they would exoect to 
be asked for the Information directly, ^'^Ithout the Intervention of 
an **as If*' or, (n other words, the Intercession condition, of the 
Implied Observer-Agent • 

There Is an old tradition In the analysis of the mental process 
that thought and language are the same s language controls thought, 
and thought Is derived from the structure of language ♦ It Is only 
a model of language and thinking, but It Is an attractive Idea which 
can be used to draiy attention to two aspects of words and language 
wh I ch h ave s I gn I f I cance f o r sub J ect I ve cu 1 1 u re , as s umpt I on and va I ues 

By the use of language, I v/puld like to try to sho.v that there 
ore systematic qualities of subjective culture which govern the be* 
havlor of the individual, and yet the Individual does not knw what 
tiiese are. This fact Is a difficult one for education and training, 
since we are often In the position of drai^/lng attention to qualities 
In people vvh I ch they consider perfectly obvious ^ but which at the 
s ame 1 1 mo a re h I gh I y d I f f eren 1 1 a ted ^s p^^cts of themsel ves i shared 
only with other menV^ers of the same subject Ivo culture. My purpose 
In this example Is to shov, though the use of language that there are 
rules governing language use which native speakers observe but' 
which they are not normally conscious of. 
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ntfff^6%^#ll<ers iha^^W^h(ke6 remaj^l^aSre and of 



the rule that In English anytime an adjective refers to substance, 
It must precede the rioun, Thus a red, brick house Is not made 
from the same suSstance as a brick rod house. It Is true that one 
can compensate for brick's position. A stress on brick fol laved 
by a pause and then a quick ''red-house*', conveys the meaning that 
the house is made of bricks, But thtse oarallngulstlc devices 
merely emphasize ways of circumventing the rule which we are try- 
ing to I Hustrate, 

The potency of language structure Is a constant sou rcis of 
aojazcment to me. For Instance, If i/e use a comoound noun, $chool- 
house, Instead of the simple noun, house, and then use the ivip 
adjectives to modify It, red, brick , so that the phrase nOtv becoffws 
"red, brick school ^houseT ^thrTinroduct I on of "School which i| 
really used as on adjdctlve undergoing the rites of pass«g| for 
nounhood, the red bricks , to my mind's eye, na/ turh to salmon! 

The order of adjectives Ih other languages does not folloiv 
the pattern of English, thus In Portuguese, adjectives tend to 
follow nouns, but the rules are complek, since native speakers give 
greate. attention to style and to the sound of words, and avoid 
enumeration of adjectives. When several are neecidd, some follow 
and some precede the noun, and some' of the adje6'tlye$ are woven Into 
prepositional phrases. Thi four adjectives used tomojllfy house 
when rendered tn Portuguese and then literally translated Into 
English w6uld reads "The old house, large and made of brick, red." 

Several Interesting general Izatlons can be made from the sImpU 
rule of the order, of adjectives. If they are considered as specifi- 
cations or as modifications of a geoergl concept, then, tn EngHsh,; 
reservations prec6d^^^,he main point. In Portuguese, the opposite 
set of conditions tend;? .to prevail. The ssps^ker first nresents the 
main Idea and then modifies it with adjectives,' This gual Ity of 
languages can be Interpreted in terms of patterns of thinking. The 
English pattern Is inductive, moving f Com the specific to the general 
while the pattern In Portuguese Is deductive, movemeftt flo'.^lnn from 
the general to the more specific. This connection between the 
language and patterns of tUnking Is the ^prt of Idea that v/e noted 
earlier! the mutual dependence of one upon the other. 



In Engllshj although It Is Inductive and concrete, tho primacy 
of the adjectives placed f I rst v/lthout substantives > Introduces a 
suspense of abstraction, The native Ertgl Ish speaker compensates 
for the abstract arch of adjectives by Identifying agents, using 
more concrete subjects than predicated and by a consistent use of 
examples where others, In Portuguese, for Instance, might be con- 
tent with definitions and abstractions, without connecting them to 
substimflve^ . 

\/e began this, discussion by voting the twin tendencies In Inter- 
culturaV communl cation-one the cognitive and the other the emotional. 
I would like to return to that dTlemma at this nolnt by turning to 
language for an exposition of emotion nc.v that we have extracted 
froii It the cognitive Implications for oatterns of thinking. 
Language doe's provide a vehicle for emotion through lexical markings, 
V/e can raise this topic by means of examolas related, again, to the 
use of adjectives, \/e have examined their order when modifying nouns, 
Nov>f let us look at the Internal pattern of adjectives and then ex- 
amine \)W they convey emotion. 

Adjectives In English are found In polarities so that one can 
refer to tall - short, 1 Ight- darK, goocl-bad, heavy"! 1 ght , etc. The 
po I a r 1 1 1 esoT ad J act I vas a re un even 5 "one pole cal lad nbm I n a 1 refers 
to the whole dimension, Answers to questions, In which the respondent 
uses the polarities makes this clear. One Invariably asks about 
tallness, goodness, heaviness and so on. In walking Into a cafeteria, 
one Inquires, "Hov>f good Is the food here?" The opposite member of i } 
the polarity Is more specific In meaning and generally refers to a 
precise range of judgments between the two opposite polarities of the 
adjectives. It has a lexical marking (Clark 1069). this Is Indicated 
by the question on entering a cafeteria, "Hoiv bad Is the food hera?" 
Immediately the questioner Is confining exoected answers to a range 
In the region of bad. The meaning Is more precise than when the 
adjective good appears in the question, 
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This discussion Is Intended only to convey the genordl Idea of 
the concept of "marking" which Is given o much more precise meaning 
and definition by psycholtngqlsts, For our ourposes, It Is only 
necessary to dra^ attention to the fact that markings In words or In 
» grammatical structure are a complexity from the grammatical 'point 
of view. The torn bad Is more complex than the term good . Similarly 
passive voice In a sentence Is more complex than active. The v/ord 
bad, by way of meaning, carries a negative emotional commotatlon, 
But this conclusion can be extended. to Include a negative emotional 
meaning for bad because I t carries a lexical marking. Similarly the 
passive voice or other words ^nd structures which have markings also 
convey negative emotional meaning. 

The concept of markings Is a pO'.>»erfu1 one which bridges the gao 
between theory and aopllcatlon. Itost people apparently Intuit vely. , , 
grasp the Implications of the Idea and appl«^ It to their behavior. 
Let me finish the discussion of language with an examole which Involved 
the concept of lexical marking. I use It to suggest ho-^i theory con- 
tributes to meeting, the needs of the oract! tloner. 

An exolenation of beHS^'Ibr, anchored in language and then proceed- 
ing to general cultural analysis, waswsed In a conference of a large , 
group of Catholic missionaries, The group, consisting of nuns^of | x;^^ 
single order, mot In Rome on the theme of InternatlpnM c^smmun I cation. 
There were various concerns In the g roup, bgt <?ne of $he major one|. 
Involved the perceived national and cutturar distlnijtlohs amon«^\Afg|»*lcan, 
Flemish, and Brazilian members of th^ order. Tile Americans were' i^l^n 4.- 
as romanticists by the Fleinlsh, who In turn were Judged cynical by; the ; 
Americans, both of whom agreed that the Brajtl Ueps tended to 6x$ggerete, 
During the meeting these perceptions vmre associated by the conference 
leaders with language and analyzed In ternis of the 1 1 ngustic stress 
placed upon negative emotlonsj which was conveyed by means of the 
language structure or the use of favored expressions, 'iherfas the 
Brazilians were much more prone to speak in oosltlvo terms, the Flemish 
were more negative with the Americans falling In between. This analysis, 
based on language and "markings" and on an Increased understanding of 
the motivational factors affecting the group was successful In resolving 
Issues which had come uo during the meeting. 
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Americans were rowahtic accordino to the Flemish Iti the group, 
but analytical from the point of view of the DrazlUans, I do not 
know If Flemish or Portuguese languages have been subjected to the 
kind of psychollngulstlc analy'sts ''/Ith whlc'i 1 have been concerned 
during the past fel^^ minutes, It Is clear, however, that In the 
conference, the differences In qualities attributed by one group to 
the other, and the differences In the use of language suggest that 
many of the differences In attitude among the groups could be asso- 
ciated with the use of languages. I will not Insist that language 
determined thorn, but language was certainly Implicated. 

Language provides en excellent vehicle for displaying the qualities 
of subjective culture, Ue can turn to either the rule of adjectives or 
to the principle of markings and point out that these Ideas govern 
behavior; they act as rules to which behavior conforms. The Individual, 
the culture-bearer, may not knav the rule or the principle, and when he 
lntrospect$, he cannot encounter an Idea, a feeling, or an emotion 
which corresponds to the rule or concept, but the next time he Is con- 
fronted with the necessity of modifying a noun, he will observe the 
rule for adjectives perfectly, regardless of his knwvledge of It. 

In addition to providing a good analogy for subjective culture, 
this d)servatlon also points to one of the majoV Issues In education 
and training' In Jntercultural communication} the objective of attain- 
ing cultural understanding. Host people do not acknowledge what It 
means to be a member of a culture. Y^t per$ons tyolcally do not reserve 
or suspend the) r Judgment with raspe<5t to Issues which In some way - 
Implicate their c^/n subjective culture or whjch challenge It. This 
phenomenon brings u$ to one of the f«aln areas of Ihtercultural communica- 
tion, Che consideration of cultural assumption?. Alsumptlons are 
attitudes and beliefs, normally uhcpnscloMSj tvhlch affect thought and 
behavior and which seem so natural and so much a part of oneself that 
they are assumed to be natural for everyone, regardless of cOltyrfil ■ 
background. Thus those who deviate from patterns of behavlori governed 
by "assumptions'* may be characterized as Immoral .wrong, stupldj or In 
some way unnatural or abnormal In bohavlbr. v/hert the person has some 
Insight Into his assumptions and Is willing to adrtit that others Might 
not^hare them, then the assumption can be referifed tp as i value. For 

"6 will constdar $$sumptlons and values together,' both 
£6i*?rl|lsi| <5He of the most Important content ^Hhi 6f lhUrtii\turh\ 
co(#unlca'tl6h, 
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Assumptlons ond values cut across psychology, soclolooy, philosophy 
and anthropology and can be conveniently grouped fnto about five com- 
ponents. The categories are somewhat arbitrary, but do provide a con- 
venient guide, Each one of the five major components may be said to be 
characterized by a major value or assumption which has variants In all 
cultures, Similar to adjectives they may be analyzed In dimensions, 
with the variant of ones wn subjective culture treated as a nominal 
variation and others as lexical ly marked* Each major component of values 
and assumptions may be typified by a major value. 

The first component Is form of activity ; Nearly everyivlsltor to 
America has noted the preoccupation Amer I cans have wl th speecl, work and 
keeping busy* Other peoples seerh to be able to adopt a more detached 
and relaxed view of worthwhile activity. The pace of fife Is sloiver 
and perhaps more reflexive toward Its own Intrinsic values without be- 
traying the same urgency to perform and to leave a mark on the external 
world. This contrast In values can be expanded extensively to elucidate 
the culture differences associated with forms of activity. (Kluckhohn 
and Strodtbeck, i960. 

The- second component is social relations . AH men Hvo In groups 
but the forms these groupings take vary, For y\(iwrlcans a basic social 
value Is that of equality, Although American society has witnessed, 
and still does, major exceptions or contradictions to this value as It 
works out In practice, within Its psychblogl ca I s and social limits, 
equality has In certain ways cliara4teri2ed the American life style more 
than that of any other society. ^^^^ • 

The third component is motivation . Tlils Is a difficult value 
orientation to discuss. It Is so fnlicK a nart of the thinking of Americans 
that it is hard to convey the thought that In other societies there may 
be Images of man In which the concept of motivation Is not particularly 
intrinsic. The stress on motivation is a cultural characteristic In Itself, 
V/hen we pursue the question of motivation Into the scholarly literature 
three types of motivation emerge. The first, achievement, Is deeply held 
by Americans. The other two motives, paver and affiliation, do not to 
the American ear really sound as If they should be classified as 
motivational forces. To the American, behavior Is understood In terms of 
motivation and motivation Is achtevet.ieht-that Is what Is meant by the 
concept. It Is thoroughly 'American In conceotidn and In or^ictlce. 
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The fourth common ont Is relation to the world , fiurl^i In the mind 
of all n»n Is some kind of Image of the wofl<l, In Its broadest sense^ 
this Includes political, social and other factors In addition to those 
of the physical envl ronment, 'II thin this area, one of the Important 
Issues Is the relattonshlf* between the Individual and his ehvlronment. 
It Is clear that for Americans, It Is man who should control and 
extract from It whatever Is beneficial for hlmj U exists at his 
service. For others, havever, there Is the Idea of unity with nature 
and with the world, In other parts of the world, man feels desperate, 
ovenfhelmod by an Inhospitable and hostile environment surrounding him. 
Me spares no love for a world of limited good and sparse opportunity. 
There are of course some social groups, nartlcularly minorities In 
American society, which share the feeling of paver lessness and environ- 
mental hostility characteristic of some other cultures. 

The fifth end last component Is view of self , It refers to the self 
perception of people who have different subjective cultures. This Is an 
Intrinsically Interesting topic and for Americans a very Imoortant one. 
Traditionally In American society, the drama of both history and of the 
Individual has been the struggle with and con<iuest of the environment. 
Americans have always been concerned with what Is out there and with 
the methods the Individual may uso In harnessing and controlling It, 
whether It Is the P-emlngton rifle to subdue thai r foes, barbed wire to 
control cattle, the railroad to span the continent, or nersuaslon to 
capture the customer. In the Orient, In contrast. In India, China and 
Japan, the human drama has boon more within. The struggle has been \o 
control Internal rather than external forces. In recerit yeers In % 
American society a new Interest has developed Ip the feature of man. A 
new Inclination toward Introspection artd self "Searching has grown up 
which, In the field of Intercul tural communication, has frequeritly 
been manifest as an examination of the self concept. 

In approaching this Important and sensitive topic, I would like to 
turn again to pantomlrfie, to non-verbal communication to dramatize three 
different concepts of the self. Pantomime offers a more direct and lin- 
pactful communication of the different ways In which people develop 
hypotheses about themselves. It may also be able more adec(uSte|y than 
words to convey some of the feelings about the self ^nd am of the 
aspects of the self derived from subjective cultur6*»d^splte tji6 fact 
that the Individual mdyrbel leve thet all aspect^df thi^li'f )f iif**^lrttf«ate 
pans ofhlrt^elf^ creli^drsusteined and nouHsheSf •liir$i;fVuAiti^^ 



Wo win very briefly sample three different varletlesr the first 
i$ the Individualistic self, chf^ractorlsttc of An)erlcan5» though not 
exclusively American* It depicts certain salient nual Itfes which 
nearly everyone recoonlaies In Americans and which are commonly associ- 
ated with business and travel* The second concept ts that of the social 
self In v^hlch Identity Is attained principal ly through relations wl th 
others • This Is found among Americans but Is not considered a native 
product* It thrives bettor In other countrI<^s. The final self concept 
Is an abstract one/ difficult to grdsp and more ot home In parts of 
Europe and Asia than In America. Expressively It Is depicted In a 
cosmic dance* 

PAMTOMIflF. 



Th0 pa^itomim is deHgned to t^i^reemt thr^0 different kinds of^' 
$&tf <yono0ptB, each one ^pt^sonting a different adaptation of the tt)o 
kinde oviginatty portrayed in the first pant mime of If arsis $ and Ooldnmd. 

I, Indtviduatistio^amtytio 

Cha:raoteHstios i separate mvement of body paHs^ anatytioat, 
derives emotional reactions from action rather than frofn movement^ and 
from travel, sHoutd-^portray a traveling satesmi'Or <l hitch-hiker. 

The motif of travel should hs used to convey the feeling of a 
loneness and of self containment. Space should be conceived as essential^ 
ly objective 0%d neutral m something to be traversed^ 

II Social-Demotion 

Ihvemont should he fttdd and the mime slioutd be in the con^ 
stant company of imaginary companions. They could be constructing 
something in which the companions contribute to the work. Emotion should 
be subdued manifestations of congeniality and affiliation, 

III. Abstract ^emotional 

The idea df the cosmic dmce comes to mind which includes 
intensity of activity but is conveyed abstractly, I can image one 
^*dmaer*^ with only ams sho^dng thus contHbuting four arms to the 
appaHiion. 



The R>ovemont$ and expressions o*^ the gifted mimes convey a signi- 
ficance to the emotions and to the understanding which m*/ comments and 
words cannot touch, I wanted the mimos here today so that we would 
never lose sight of the origin of Intercultural communication In meeting 
the practical , emotton^based needs of human Interaction. 

The principal objectives of developing skill In lntercu)tural 
communication are to accept the nature of cultural self-Identity/ to 
develop conceptual hrldges to persons with different subjective cultures^ 
to acqept the concept of cultural rel at Ivlty, and to assess the faclllta- 
ttng and Impeding aspects of one^s c^^t^ subjective culture* The 
achievement of these objectives should result In the suspension of the 
Idea that cuUural diversities Impede communication and the substitution, 
Instead, of the belief that cultural diversities constitute a resource 
for human understanding* 



